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here. We shall be glad to have this matter discussed in the Phonetic 
Section tomorrow morning ; but any one who has read Helmholtz's 
investigations on vowel qualities will be likely to see something of 
the accoustic effects which enter into their production, and which dis- 
tinguish southern from northern people. I do not think that up to 
this time any of our phoneticians have paid sufficient attention to the 
accoustic side of their work, and it seems to me that Prof. Helm- 
holtz's very thorough and extended, and I would say brilliant in- 
vestigations, ought to be known to every student of phonetics. His 
theory we shall have broached on another occasion, in connection 
with subjects to come before this convention, and I think that oppor- 
tunity will be offered to explain some points that Dr. Primer has 
brought up. There are two or three matters bearing on what has 
already been said on this paper, that I want to note in connection 
with it, for. the French. The question of sh for instance, is one of 
them. All of us who have worked in Old French, are aware that our 
present digraph ch had originally the same sound as ch in church in 
modern English ; but at a certain point in the history of the develop- 
ment of these sounds, ch became an sh sound, which we have to-day. 
With reference to symbols, it seems to me that Professor Sweet has 
struck the golden mean in his last work on English pronunciation. I 
do not believe that it is best for us to adopt at once a wholly new 
system for the public. While I rejoice every time I see Visible 
Speech before me, and I rejoice in having symbols 'of that kind to 
tell me just exactly how a word is pronounced, I think that if we 
could have something to which the people are already accustomed, 
something with which teachers are familiar, say the Roman script, 
modified in some way and then alongside of this put the Visible 
Speech which Professor' Bell has so ingeniously invented for us, to 
explain nice shadings of sound in doubtful cases, . . . could we have 
some such composit system, I say, it seems to me that this would be 
the best possible way for us to bridge over the transition period 
which exists at present in the minds of scholars with reference to the 
subject of sound-notation. 

The Association then adjourned to Memorial Hall for lunch- 
eon which was given to members of the Association by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 



The Third Session was called to order at 3 o'clock p. m., by 
Vice-President Thomas who said : 

Members of the Association have not all come in yet but, in view of 
the fact that our time is limited and precious, we had better, perhaps, 
proceed to the order of business. The first paper of this afternoon 
will be by Professor Charles W. Kent, of the University of Tennes- 
see, on 

4. " The use of the Negation by Chaucer ; with particular 
reference to ne (non)." 
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Professor Kent made the following general remarks before 
reading his communication : 

The very nature of the subject that I am to discuss has rendered it 
necessary to present simply an outline, or abstract, so to speak, of 
the paper. The paper itself is based, of course, upon as thorough an 
examination as possible of examples ; these are unquestionable and 
will be published with the treatise, so that scholars who are interested 
in the subject may be able to see upon what I base my conclusions. 

The author then proceeded to read his paper, after which the 
Chairman remarked : 

We have this interesting and valuable paper before us now for dis- 
cussion, and I will call upon Dr. Bright, of Johns Hopkins University, 
to open the discussion. 

Dr. Bright : — It is very difficult to speak on a paper that is present- 
ed merely in abstract. The value of such statistics as have been 
offered is apparent enough, but cannot be exactly estimated from 
a necessarily scrappy presentation. Those who have listened to the 
paper would, I am sure, like to have heard the principles upon which 
ne and ne are distinguished by Dr. Kent in the investigation, and 
further, whether the prose usage differs materially from the poetic 
usage. The principle of drawing liberally from the ' Boethius ' is 
sound, for that text may be taken as fairly representing Chaucer's 
prose usage. But yet it is a translation ; close scrutiny is, therefore, 
required to discover whether the negatives are not in some measure 
influenced by the original Latin. The paper gives evidence of a 
trustworthy piece of work, and I shall be very glad to study it in its 
printed form. I do not preceive that quite all the uses of ne have 
been noticed. There is a use of ne which occurs in other writers, of 
which I do not recall an example in Chaucer, though he must have 
it ; I am thinking of the case in which the principal subject is without 
a negative, or in a compound sentence, the negative is only expressed 
in the second part; for example, — to improvise a sentence — one 
might say " He has corn, and not wine," which would mean, " he has 
neither corn nor wine." This usage is found in writers who wrote 
enough to give us a just representation of the syntactical characteris- 
tics of that time. I should like to have this regarded as a question, 
and to have Mr. Kent give us his remarks on it. 

Dr. Kent: — Perhaps a word of justification is necessary, too. Dr. 
Bright has called attention to the fact that the paper as read must 
necessarily be scrappy, especially as it is based upon examples col- 
lected elsewhere. I will say, furthermore, for the benefit of those 
who expect to read the paper, that I have not neglected Chaucer's 
prose ; I have read every line of it, and compared every line with the 
original. The first page of my essay is taken up with a bibliography, 
so that all who are interested in the sources from which I gained my 
information, will have them at hand, both as to text and as to detail. 
Nor was I satisfied with using only one edition of Chaucer. 
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With reference to the sentence which was just mentioned, I do not 
recall a single example of that usage in Chaucer ; but it wouldn't be 
a very hard thing for any one of us who have thought of that, to 
suggest how Chaucer would have written it ; it would have been a 
simple negation before the verb-«£, then the negation ne before the 
word one ; in other words, the verb would have been negatived, and 
then the word meaning neither, or nor, would have been put in after 
the word corn, for that would have been the usual and normal con- 
struction. 

I would say that my method of working was somewhat after this 
fashion : I read, of course, very carefully, before making divisions 
at all ; and I called special attention to the fact that these divisions 
were necessarily arbitrary and might seem artificial. I do not like, of 
course, to affirm that I have not missed any examples at all ; but I did 
go through the text very carefully, looking for every possible example 
of interest, writing it down, and I think the examples will be found 
complete. I have have not omitted intentionally any example at all 
of any general interest, and wherever there is an exceptional use, I 
have attempted to point out the nature of this exception. Of course, 
my attention was confined to one writer rather than to one period 
because of restriction in time. I did not have time to investigate the 
Middle Age period. I could investigate one author for the Middle 
English period, and thus contribute something to a fuller investiga- 
tion on the part of men more competent than myself. 

Prof. H. S. White (Cornell University): — There is one phase of 
this paper which specially interests me, and that is the question of the 
source and extent of the phenomenon of the "double negative." I 
speak of it because my attention has been recently drawn anew to the 
subject by an article of Prof. Rudolf Hildebrand's {Zeitschrift fur 
den deutschen Unterricht, 1889, p. 149: "Gehaufte Verneinung "), in 
which he deals with the subject of the accumulation of negatives in 
German. Of course, we are all familiar with the frequency of double 
negatives in the German dialects. Prof. Hildebrand has made an 
interesting study of the recurrence of such forms in those dialects 
during a thousand years, from the time of Otfrid down to the pres- 
ent century. He sees in this construction in the first place a natural 
and native idiom, akin also to the Greek, but gradually discredited 
through the overwhelming influence of Latin syntax ; although, as he 
intimates, not alien to Latin popular speech. 

My object, then, in alluding to this pha'se of the paper is merely to 
suggest one method of investigating the double negative ; namely, the 
careful comparison of the literature of the period, particularly trans- 
lations, with classic literature with a view of ascertaining whatever 
influence of analogy may have been at work. 

Dr. Kent : — I did not have that article on hand when I prepared 
this paper. I have, however, attempted to keep up throughout the 
paper, a running comparison between English and German or be- 
tween English and French. 
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To this end I have used Wackernagel's excellent treatise on the 
c Negation in Middle High German ' ; Perle's valuable article on the 
* Negation in Old French,' Chassang's ' French Grammar,* and well- 
known Modern English authorities. 

Dr. J. B. Henneman (Hampden-Sidney College) : — Mr. President, 
I would like to ask a question. Do you not think that the double 
negative adds force to the language? Take this example: "you 
don't need nothing at all." Isn't that, after all, more forcible than 
" you don't need anything " ? 

Prof. Thomas : — That is more natural, of course, and it is a question 
whether we should not be natural in speaking. The influence of the 
tradition of the schools upon language is very great, and whether we 
should be purists according to the schools, or purists according to the 
untrammelled traditions of form, will always be a question. A very 
familiar rule of Greek was that the second negative strengthened the 
first. There is one point which I think was raised by Dr. Bright 
which I should like to touch oh. At the end of the paper, Dr. Kent 
told us that he had been unable to say whether file ne had ever 
received the ictus. The question might arise here, How is the strong 
negation to be distinguished from the weak, in making this investi- 
gation ? Perhaps the Professor touched upon that point when I was 
not paying attention. 

Dr. Kent ; — The question whether ne can have the ictus was 
brought up by ten Brink, who states very positively that ne (= 
neither) can bear the ictus, but that ne (non) cannot. In my investi- 
gation I found a number of examples to substantiate the first ; I can 
find only one or two examples that seem to throw any light on the 
second. 

In these examples in every case ne (=non) had a temporal coloring, 
almost that of our word ne' er. I reached this conclusion, that, where- 
as ne can have the ictus, there are only one or two examples (to which 
attention has been called), in which ne may feasibly have the ictus 
and these examples are questionable. Both ne and ne have found 
their normal use in unaccented places, in order to throw the emphasis 
on certain stronger words. 

The next communication was presented by Dr. Daniel 
Kilham Dodge of Columbia College, on 

5. " Scandinavian Lexicography," 
and the discussion was opened by Dr. P. Groth of New York, 
who said : 

I do not attach altogether so much value to an etymological diction- 
ary as Dr. Dodge seems to do. Etymological dictionaries are too 
often dictionaries of errors and of guesses, and as such a dictionary is 
almost exclusively confined in its usefulness to students, and, accord- 
ingly, could count upon a very limited number of purchasers among 
the Scandinavian public; it seems to me doubtful whether any Scandi- 



